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^BOO^M^OTIGES.-^- 



PROFESSOR MITCHELL'S HEBREW LESSONS.* 



In noticing a boolc of tliis liind, a larger allowance than usual must be made 
for the personal equation. Teachers differ in their capacity and in their methods. 
A book which suits one would be no help at all to another. It is moreover diffi- 
cult to test a text-book thoroughly without use in the class-room, in fact even a 
year's trial might be insufficient to bring out all its merits. Especially is this the 
case where a new book displaces one long familiar to the teacher. It is possible 
that the book before us would stand this test and so reverse some of the judg- 
ments expressed below. It need hardly be said, therefore, that the present 
reviewer expresses only an opinion formed by careful reading of the book — and it 
will give him great pleasure to be convinced that his opinion is \\'rong — wherever 
it is unfavorable to the book. 

It is not uniformly unfavorable, however, and such an impression would be a 
mistake. There are features of conspicuous excellence which ought to receive 
due mention. One of these is the handsome dress in which it appears. We have 
rarely seen a Hebrew book, or a school book of any kind, so well printed. The 
binding is tasteful also, and the whole make-up calculated to enhance the reputa- 
tion of the publishers. The printing seems to be correct ; we have not read all 
the exercises to be sure, or the vocabulary. In what we have read we have 
noticed but a single instance of error, and that was only the loss of a Holeni (p. 
57, line 13)— a kind of accident (the breaking off of a point) almost unavoidable. 

A question ought to be raised just here, liowever. Ought a lesson book to be 
so handsomely printed? We think not, if (that is to say) the cost of the book is 
increased. The student needs many books. To the large proportion of our theo- 
logical students the cost of text-books is something of a burden. The difference 
between two dollars and one dollar as the price of a gi-ammar would enable the 
student to buy another book, and this other book might well be one extremely 
useful to him. Gesenius' grammar in the last edition (by Kautzsch) is put at the 
list price of four Marks (a dollar, or rather a little less) and the usual discount 
can be had from this. The •' Uebungsbuch " which goes witli it costs 55 cents : 
Strack's grammar, with exercises, costs 62 cents. I know it will be said there are 
various reasons for this. But surely the discrepancy is too great. One way of 
reducing the size of such a book would be to leave out the Chrestomathy, i. e., the 
Scripture selections and their vocabulary. Tliere is no reason why a class that has 
gone through an elementary grammar should not be put at once into the Bible 
with the lexicon in hand. 

In the plan of the " Lessons " we notice with approval the giving of a distinct 
chapter to the subject of new syllables. This is one of the points obscure to the 
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beginner, and the teacher cannot bring it up too often. No more effective way of 
enforcing it could be found than that talien by Dr. Mitchell — giving a separate 
chapter to it with illustrative examples. The same is true of the lesson on the 
orthotone prepositions, and of the one on the so-called verbal particles. In both 
these cases the learner is apt to be confused, and he needs special instruction as 
we find it here given. 

We are also favorably impressed with the plan of giving some unvocalized 
passages -Dr. Mitchell prints the book of Ruth without points. For the more 
advanced student reading without points is a valuable exercise. The unpointed 
sentences in the lessons (beginning on page 140) seem well calculated to lead up 
to the continuous text. 

And now we have some questions to raise on points which strike us less 
favorably. Hebrew teachers may not agree about them — perhaps it would be well 
if they could be discussed by others than ourselves in order to mutual edification. 
First, in regard to the vowel letters. Would it not be well to make the statement 
about ' Aleph a little diiferent in form from the others ? The statement is 

" The Hebrews originally had no signs to represent vowels ; when, therefore, 
they wished in certain cases to express such sounds, they used some of the eon- 
sonants for the purpose. The ambiguity of these letters led to the invention of 
distinct characters. 

" 1. The consonants thus used were, etc. 

'• J{ stood for a when this vowel (rarely) needed a representative, especially 
in tlie middle of a word ; sometimes also for other vowels " (p. 3). 

In the first place, the sentence relating to distinct characters (points) ought to 
be removed to a later paragraph. It is only confusing where it now stands. 

Secondly, it must be very puzzling to the student to read that the same letter 
was used occasionally for one vowel and occasionally for another. Lastly, it 
conveys a mistaken impression to say tliat the Hebrews ever chose^ this letter to 
express these vowel sounds. The cases in which X is used (apparently) as a vowel 
are all cases in which it was at one stage of the language a consonant and sur- 
vived in spelling (as in our own silent letters) after it became quiescent. In 
Dn^Oi for example, we can hardly doubt that we have a form at one time pro- 
nounced DnX3 ; so D'tJ'K"! was D'JJ'NIi t^iil was B'J^h- In these and nearly 

' - T T : : : 

all such instances the {< was not used as a vowel, but the pronunciation changed 
after the form of the words was fixed. The words are very rare (likeJ^lOJ^")) i" 
which, by a false analogy, this letter has been introduced as a vowel letter. Opin- 
ions will differ of course as to how much of this should be stated to the beginner. 
Our own observation is that students will have clearer ideas of the whole subject 
if the historic process is laid before them somewhat fully. 

An elementary grammar should be clear. On the whole Professor MitchelPs 
statements are easy to understand. Exceptions are the following : 

"In such a case the word represented by the consonants is called k'thibh 
(' written') while that represented by the vowels, and usually found in the may- 
gin, is called k'ri (' read ')". 

The words we have italicised should surely be ''whose consonants are usually 
found in the margin," for just above the word is spoken of as represented by cou- 



1 Dr. Mitchell does not say that they chose the vowel letters for this purpose, but this impres- 
sion will almost Inevitably be made upon a student who is accustomed to thinli of the vowels as 
letters Uiie the consonants. 
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sonants. Even with this change the sentence needs to be expanded, in order to 
give a good idea of the phenomena under discussion. 

" Tlie daghesh is often omitted from other letters when they are followed by a 
vocal sh'wa, yet not from 3, J, "|, 3, f], fl. since their value would thus be 
affected." 

Some otlier word tlian value would be better liere. 

"It [a syllable] may have two [consonants at the beginning], but no more, 
without an intervening vowel. In the latter case, however, the pronunciation of 
these consonants is assisted by the introduction of a sh'wa.'' 

The words in italics ought to be omitted altogether. The statement concern- 
ing the S'wa is misleading. The student having learned here that this sign is 
introduced to assist in the pronunciation of the consonants (to do which it has a 
sound of its own) is soon informed that there is such a thing as a silent 8'wL It 
would be better to make a general statement that the S'wa was invented to denote 
the absence of a full vowel, and then to show when it is vocal and when it is silent. 

Prof. Mitchell describes syllables as simple and mixed, dividing the latter into 
closed and intermediate. We prefer the terms open, half-open and dosed, because 
they are descriptive. 

A radical innovation is made in the treatment of the verb. The stems are 
reduced to five by putting the two passive forms with their respective actives. 
Tlie usual names Qal, Niph'al, etc., are discarded, and the five species are num- 
bered, as in the usual Arabic grammars, I., II., etc. Now we are not convinced of 
the desirability of this innovation. Conformity to tlie Arabic gi-ammar would be 
well enough if the cases were alike. But the cases are not alike. Arabic regu- 
larly makes a passive to all the active species, and indeed on occasion it can make 
a passive to the reflexive species. It is not so in Hebrew. The passive of the 
simple stem has disappeared, and tlie reflexives have themselves become passive 
in meaning in a large proportion of cases. It seems to us better, therefore, either 
to reduce the stems to three, each having (theoretically) a passive and a middle 
voice, or else to range all seven forms side by side, as is the traditional method. 
This being done, we should not be strenuous as to the technical names. The only 
point to be considered is that the names are already established. The student can 
read no other Hebrew grammar with proflt without knowing them, he will find 
tliem in his lexicon on every page and they will meet his eye whenever he takes 
up a critical commentary. For these reasons it would be better to introduce them. 
at least in a subordinate way, in every grammar. 

The exercises in reading Hebrew and translating English into Hebrew are 
copious— possibly too copious, but that is a fault easily remedied. It seems to us 
that longer sentences might be introduced earlier in tlie book. A large part of 
the exercises consist of shigle words, Tliis is more wearisome to tlie student 
than if he had sometliiiig more connected. Then tlie real unit with which we 
liave to deal in learning a language is the sentence. Some of Prof. Mitcliell's sen- 
tences seem to us not happily chosen— as illustrations, that is, of normal Hebrew 
sj'ntax. 

And now, in closing, a few general questions. Ought we to make a difference 
in the sound of Segliol, as is done by our author, who makes it correspond to e in 
2Jet or (when written plene) in there? Is it coiTect to say tliat a helping-vowel 
(p. 9) "does not always cause the removal of Daghesli-lene and the silent S'wa? 
In other words, does not the fact that the point in t^tt?^ does not cause the 
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removal of the daghesh prove that it should be classed rather as a Patha^-f wrtive 
than as a helping vowel ? Is it not too broad to say (p. 14) that the Kelative Pro- 
noun ('i" Particle) is "ttswaK?/ supplemented by a personal pronoun representing 
the antecedent ?"' This statement is not very clear without illustrative examples, 
which are not given either in direct connection with it or in the exercise which 
follows. Is it true that (p. 47) " a construct followed by a definite genitive may 
be either definite or indefinite V" We have on the other liand the impression that 
a construct followed even by an undefined genitive is to some extent definite. 
"I'^Q-T^ is the son of a king as distinguished from 'ihf^h ?3 * son of a king. In 
the verb with suflBxes shall we say (p. 54) that H^DD loses its last vowel ? Is it 
not rather true that the suffix is attached directly to that vowel, as in 'J13r\!3 ? 
In the notes (p. 35) the point in J< in the word 'jjij'li*! is called a dagesh. Is it 

not really a Mappiq ? 

The Syntax would be made clearer by a few examples. There is no hint that 
the verbs with a double medial are found uncontracted as well as contracted in 
the simple species. H. P. Smith. 



HISTORISCH-KEITISCHES lEHRttEBJlUDE DER HEBEJIISCHEN SPRACHE. 



The author of this grammar is one of the most active among the younger 
generation of Semitic scholars in Germany. A number of philological and theo- 
logical works have shown him to be a man of rare erudition in this department, 
and of indefatigable industry. His best-known writings are probably his " De 
criticae Sacrae argumento e linguae legibus repetito," published in 1879, and his 
" Offenbarungsbegriff des Alien Testamentes,-' published in 1882, while his "Studien^' 
both in Hebrew and Ethiopic, have proved him well acquainted vrith the minutiae 
of the dialects. Naturally we expect that a grammar from such a source would 
have rare merits, and in this we are not disappointed. It is true that no gram- 
marian of the Hebrew language can hope, at this date, to enlarge the materials of 
which a grammatical system is to be constructed ; nor are the modifications of 
the traditional text, made by a closer critical study of the Massorah and other 
aids, of such a character and extent as to offer the grammarian new matter of any 
importance, as is shown by the texts issued by Baer and Delitzsch. Our Hebrew 
grammars can, accordingly, differ only in maimer and method, but not in matter. 
A new candidate in this field can hope to receive recognition and favor only by a 
new and better arrangement and more rational explanation of the data and facts 
of the language. And in this regard Konig's work has some features that entitle 
its author to the thanks of Semitic and Old Testament students everywhere. 
Especially is there one important characteristic in which his book is distinguished 
from all the rest and in which he supplies something that scholars have been in 
need of for a long time. To read only this or that grammar of Hebrew, one get* the 
impression that there are no points of doubt or debate in the whole field, and that 
none of the phenomena of the language admit of more than one explanation, the 



* Histokisch-Kbitisches liEHUGEBJSUDE DEB HEBB.EISOHEN SpRACHK. Mit steter Bezie- 
hunif auf Qiinlii und die anderen Autoritaeten auBgearbeitet v. Dr. Friedrich Eduard Koenigr, 
Llcentiat und Privatdocent der Theologte an der Universitaet Leipzig. Erste Haelfte: Lehre 
von del- Schrift, der Aussprache, dem Pronomen und dem Verbum. Leipzig: J. C. Hinriclis'sche 
Buchhandlung, 1881. TIO pp. 8vo. 



